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While many persons will hardly sympathize with some of the 
conclusions drawn from the Logia of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
one important fact cannot have escaped notice : the 
The Interest intense and widespread interest excited by the possi- 
N . ble discovery of new teachings from Jesus. The pub- 

lication of a new treatise by Aristotle a few years 
ago aroused great interest, but nothing in any way comparable 
with that awakened by these few mutilated sentences purporting 
to have come from Jesus. It is not too much to say that a gener- 
ation ago no such results would have followed the publication of 
such a collection. But men today take Jesus seriously — if such 
an expression may be allowed. The old supercilious belief in 
him as a myth or legend is disappearing, and men begin to feel 
that if he were in truth a real person, he and his teachings must 
be reckoned with. 

In a word, the interest in these Logia is a testimony to the 
supremacy of the new position now held by Jesus in the world in 
general. 

Another symptom of the same growing consideration paid 
Jesus and his words is to be found in fiction — not only in 
novels of a distinctly theological purpose, like Robert Elsmere, 
and in such historical romances as Ben Hur and Quo Vadis, but 
in those that attempt more or less distinctly to bring his 
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teachings into society as a solvent of its many difficulties. Not 

long ago there appeared a very striking book, in which Jesus is 

represented as teaching a lost soldier the right 

Christ m w tQ sett i e t. ne problems arising from the new 

Fiction j . .° 

colonization of Africa. Lately, in The Christian, 

Mr. Hall Caine endeavors within the limitations of a novelist 
to show how Christian life may regenerate the masses of 
London. 

Now, while there may be difference of opinion in regard to 
the somewhat melodramatic monotony — to speak paradoxically 
— of the book, no one can fail to feel the honesty running through 
it all. The author is dealing with a real problem, with a real 
sense of the worth of the proposed remedy. Whether or not he 
and the other authors may have invariably interpreted Jesus' 
teachings correctly is not always an open question, but the fact 
that in such teaching and in such a character the modern novel- 
ist finds material for his work shows beyond a doubt how men 
of today are ready to listen to Jesus and to regard him and his 
teachings as matters of vital importance. 

It has been proposed by a certain knight-errant of journalistic 

Christianity that the historical novel is the best form in 

which to cast a Life of Christ for today's readers. 

The Ideal Life j t canno t De denied that the proposal is attractive. 

of Christ _, . , . , .... , , . , , , 

there is no little material in the gospel which would 

lend itself readily to the dramatic treatment demanded by works 
of fiction, and the life of Jesus himself is so unusual that he 
might easily be made into a literary hero. In addition, the 
times in which he lived were such that they have always been 
favorites with novelists. But it is hardly possible that most 
Christians would approve of such a Life of Christ. It would 
certainly shock many of our most sacred associations either by 
its too generous use of imagination or by its too great realism. It 
would indeed be hard to find our Lord reduced to the plane of 
even the best characters in historical novels. He is not a hero, 
he is a Savior. Yet no one will deny that the great lack in 
studying the life of Jesus is just that which a novel aims to 
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supply — vividness and concreteness. We have magnificent 
archaeological treatises, burning rhetorical portraits, noble presen- 
tations of his teachings, all but omniscient treatises on his times ; 
but how seldom does a real character emerge from all this learn- 
ing ! If a Life of Christ be soberly balanced and present no 
ingenious heresy or half truth, its very wealth of learning hides 
the character of our Lord. And, after all, the main thing biblical 
students want is to know him and not merely to know about 
him. The highest function of criticism is to bring us face to 
face with the original material —the words of eyewitnesses — out 
of which to construct our character sketch. The noblest service 
of studies in the history of his times is to make him more distinct. 
And the chief aim of a Life of Christ must be neither critical, 
nor archaeological, nor pedagogic, nor theological, but bio- 
graphical — the grouping of materials in such a way that out 
from them shall emerge as nearly as possible the actual Jesus, 
the man who won his kingdom by love and who conquered hearts 
by his own divine personality. We cannot overlook the fact 
that it was this personality rather than Christ's teachings that 
formed the nucleus of Christianity ; nor is it conceivable that 
a vivid portrayal of such a character would fail to attract honest 
men. 

This sort of Life of Christ every student of the NewTestament 

not only needs, but in a greater or less degree has within his 

power to make for himself. The gospels are them- 

GospELS selves so vivid and artistic that, if anyone will 
as Biographies j 

but study them, he will need but little further 

knowledge to gain a distinct portrait of Jesus. It is true many 
things will be more intelligible after one has a good knowledge 
of the life of the Jews and the customs of New Testament times 
in Palestine. No man can properly interpret all of the teachings 
of Jesus until he has such knowledge, but it is not essential to 
the obtaining of an idea of Christ's personality that shall be cor- 
rect as far as it goes. He who really would become acquainted 
with that personality has but to read the gospels with historic 
spirit and aim, and out from them he will find growing a 
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portrait so distinct and majestic as to kindle both admiration 
and devotion. And this portrait will be the best nucleus 
about which to gather information and illustration. Indeed, one 
might almost say that until this character has been once formed 
from the original materials of the gospels, it is of little worth to 
study externals, so easily does one become absorbed in details. 
The very first rule, therefore, to be given the student of the life 
of Christ is to get a thorough mastery of the gospels. From 
them one can combine a working " harmony," which, while it may 
leave certain questions for specialists to settle, will be of immense 
service. For it is one's own, and in the making of it the student 
will have found the real Christ of the gospels. Thereafter he 
will gladly complement and correct his work by the work of 
others. But this will be but secondary labor — the biography 
is his own. 



